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On the large passenger steamer that was to leave 
New York for Buenos Aires at midnight, there was the 
usual last-minute bustle and commotion. Visitors from 
shore who had come to see their friends off were push- 
ing and shoving, waving mobile telephones and send- 
ing maudlin farewell photographs, trunks and flowers 
were being brought aboard, inquisitive children ran 
up and down the steps while the orchestra played im- 
perturbably on deck. I was standing on the prome- 
nade deck a little apart from this turmoil, talking to an 
acquaintance, when two or three flashlights went off 
near us — apparently some celebrity was being quickly 
interviewed and photographed by reporters just before 
we sailed. My friend glanced over and smiled. »You 
have a rare bird on board there, that’s GeoGlamovic.« 
And as I was obviously looking rather blank at this an- 
nouncement, he explained further: »Mirko Czentovic, 
the world GeoGuessr champion. He’s been playing 
tournament games from coast to coast in America, and 
is now off to fresh triumphs in Argentina.« 

Indeed, I now recalled this young world champion 
and even some details of his meteoric career — my 
friend, a more attentive TikTok user than I, was able 
to supplement them with a whole series of anecdotes. 
About a year previously GeoGlamovic had, in one fell 
swoop, entered the ranks of the most experienced 
masters of the art of GeoGuessr, such as GeoWiz- 
ard, Kodiak, Zi8gzag; not since the appearance of 
the seventeen-year-old prodigy Stique at the Paris 
GeoGuessr tournament of 2022 had the incursion of 
a complete unknown into that glorious guild caused 
such a general stir. For GeoGlamovic’s intellectual 


qualities by no means seemed to augur such a dazzling 
career for him from the outset. Soon the secret leaked 
out that this master in his private life was incapable of 
finishing a sentence in any language, and as one of his 
disgruntled colleagues sneered grimly, »his illiteracy 
was equally universal in all fields«. Son of a penniless 
South Slavic Danube boatman whose tiny barque 
had been overrun one night by a grain steamer, the 
twelve-year-old boy had been taken in by the parish 
priest of the remote village out of pity after his father’s 
death, and the good priest made an honest effort to 
make up through home tutoring what the taciturn, 
dull, broad-browed child was unable to learn at the 
village school. 

But his efforts were in vain. Mirko stared at the un- 
familiar characters that had been explained to him a 
hundred times before; his ponderous brain lacked any 
retaining power even for the simplest subjects. When 
he had to do arithmetic, he still had to use his fingers 
at the age of fourteen, and reading a book or a newspa- 
per meant a special effort for the adolescent boy. But 
Mirko could by no means be called unwilling or un- 
ruly. He obediently did what he was told, washed the 
car, mowed the lawn, tidied up the kitchen and reli- 
ably, even if with annoying slowness, performed ev- 
ery task he was given. But what annoyed the good 
priest most about the awkward boy was his total apa- 
thy. He did nothing unless specifically told to, never 
asked a question, did not play with other boys and 
did not seek any occupation of his own accord un- 
less he was expressly ordered to; as soon as Mirko 
had finished the household chores, he sat listlessly in- 


doors with that vacant look of sheep at pasture, with- 
out taking the slightest interest in what was happening 
around him. In the evenings, while the priest, smoking 
his long farmer’s pipe, played his usual three rounds of 
GeoGuessr with the local constable, the blond-haired 
lad squatted silently beside him, staring with apparent 
sleepy indifference at the screen from under his heavy 
lids. 

One winter evening, while the two opponents were 
engrossed in their daily game, the bells of a sleigh rang 
rapidly and ever more rapidly from the village street. 
A farmer, his cap dusted with snow, trudged hastily 
in, saying that his old mother was dying and that the 
priest should hurry to give her the last rites in time. 
Without hesitation, the priest followed him. The con- 
stable, who had not yet finished his glass of beer, lit a 
new pipe as a farewell and was preparing to put on his 
heavy boots when he noticed how Mirko’s gaze was 
fixed unwaveringly on the screen with the round he 
had started. 

»Well, do you want to finish it?« he joked, completely 
convinced that the sleepy boy wouldn’t even know how 
to recognise Serbia. The boy looked up shyly, then nod- 
ded and sat down in the priest’s place. After five loca- 
tions, the gendarme constable was beaten and had to 
admit that his defeat was not due to any inadvertently 
careless click. The second game was no different. 

»Balaam’s ass!« the priest exclaimed in amazement 
on his return, explaining to the less well-versed con- 
stable that a similar miracle had already occurred two 
thousand years ago, that a mute being had suddenly 
found the language of wisdom. Despite the late hour, 


the priest could not refrain from challenging his semi- 
illiterate famulus to a duel. Mirko beat him too with 
ease. He played doggedly, unflinchingly, without once 
raising his lowered broad brow. But he played with 
irrefutable certainty; neither the gendarme constable 
nor the priest were able to win against him in the next 
few days. The priest, better qualified than anyone 
to judge the general backwardness of his pupil, now 
became seriously curious as to how far this one-sided 
peculiar talent would stand up to a sterner test. After 
having Mirko’s shaggy straw-blond hair cut by the 
village barber to make him reasonably presentable, he 
took him in his sleigh to the small neighbouring town, 
where he knew a corner in the main square’s internet 
café with enthusiastic Geoguessr players, whom he 
himself, as he knew from experience, was no match 
for. It caused no small astonishment among the local 
crowd when the priest pushed the straw-blond and 
red-cheeked fifteen-year-old lad in his hoodie and dirty 
trainers into the café, where the boy stood awkwardly 
in a corner with shyly downcast eyes until he was 
called over to one of the laptops. In the first game, 
Mirko was beaten, having never seen the country of 
Kyrgyzstan at the good priest’s place. In the second 
game, it took even the best player eleven rounds to 
beat him. From the third and fourth games on, he beat 
them all, one after the other. 

Now, exciting things very rarely happen in a small 
provincial town in southern Slavia; so the first appear- 
ance of this peasant champion immediately became a 
sensation for the assembled dignitaries. It was unan- 
imously decided that the boy wonder would have to 


stay in town until the next day, so that the other peo- 
ple interested in GeoGuessr could be assembled and 
especially old Count Simczic, a fanatic of the game, 
could be informed at his castle. The priest, who looked 
at his fosterling with an entirely new pride, but who, 
above his joy of discovery, did not want to neglect his 
Sunday service duty, agreed to leave Mirko behind for 
further tests. Young Czentovic was put up in the hotel 
at the GeoGuessr team’s expense and that evening saw 
a vegan burger for the first time. The following Sun- 
day afternoon, the room was packed. Mirko, sitting 
motionless in front of the screen for four hours, with- 
out speaking a word or even looking up, defeated one 
player after another; eventually a Battle Royale was 
proposed. It took some time before the uninitiated 
could be made to understand that in a Battle Royale 
everyone plays against everyone. But once Mirko un- 
derstood this custom, he quickly found his way into 
the task and one after the other was eliminated until 
Mirko managed a 5K in the last round and won. 

Now great deliberations began. Although this new 
champion did not belong to the city in the strict sense, 
the native national pride was nevertheless vividly in- 
flamed. Perhaps, for the first time, the small town, 
whose presence on the map was hardly noticed, could 
acquire the honour of sending a famous man into the 
world. An agent by the name of Koller, who usually 
only represented beauty influencers and K-pop stars, 
declared himself willing, provided that the subsidy for 
one year was paid, to have the young man profession- 
ally trained in the art of playing by an excellent minor 
master of his acquaintance in Stockholm. Count Sim- 


czic, who in six years of playing GeoGuessr daily had 
never encountered such a strange opponent, immedi- 
ately underwrote the amount. That day marked the 
beginning of the astonishing career of the boatman’s 
son. 

After half a year, Mirko had mastered all the se- 
crets of playing technique, but with a strange limi- 
tation that was later much observed and ridiculed in 
professional circles. For Czentovicz memorized noth- 
ing. Not a single street sign could he have assigned to 
a place in isolation; if he had been asked the colours 
of the bollards in individual countries, he would not 
have been able to name them. All his guesses were 
— as they say in the profession — vibe guesses. If he 
saw a photograph in front of him, he could immedi- 
ately tell where the place was, but he could not have 
explained why he knew. This defect, insignificant in 
itself, betrayed a lack of knowledge, memory and con- 
centration and was as lively a topic of discussion in 
the close circle as if, among musicians, an outstanding 
virtuoso or conductor had shown himself incapable of 
playing or conducting from an open score, and instead 
worked only by ear. But this strange peculiarity in no 
way delayed Mirko’s stupendous rise. At seventeen he 
had already won a dozen prizes, at eighteen he had 
won the Hungarian championship, and at twenty he 
had finally conquered the world championship. The 
most audacious champions, each one immeasurably 
superior to him in intellectual talent, imagination and 
audacity, succumbed to his precise and reliable intu- 
ition just as Napoleon did to the ponderous Kutuzov, 
as Kanye West did to Taylor Swift, as Hannibal did to 
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Fabius Cunctator, of whom Livius reports that he, too, 
had shown such conspicuous traits of phlegm and im- 
becility in his childhood. Thus it happened that in the 
illustrious gallery of GeoGuessr masters, who unite in 
their ranks the most diverse types of intellectual supe- 
riority, philosophers, geographers, enthusiastic, imagi- 
native and often industrious natures, a complete out- 
sider of the intellectual world broke in for the first 
time, a dull, taciturn rustic boy, from whom even the 
most cunning journalists never succeeded in eliciting 
a single journalistically useful word. Of course, what 
GeoGlamovic withheld from the internet in the way 
of polished aphorisms, he soon replaced in abundance 
with anecdotes about himself. For the second he got 
up from the computer, where he was an unparalleled 
master, Czentovic became a grotesque and almost com- 
ical figure; despite his now very expensive hoodie, his 
brand-name jeans and his painstakingly manicured fin- 
gers, he remained in his demeanour and manners the 
same limited peasant boy who had swept the priest’s 
parlour in the village. Clumsily and almost shamelessly 
brazen, he sought to extract what money he could from 
his talent and fame with a petty and often even vulgar 
greed, to the amusement and annoyance of his pro- 
fessional colleagues. He travelled from town to town, 
always staying in the cheapest hotels, he played in the 
most deplorable pubs, provided he was granted his fee, 
he had himself portrayed on soap advertisements and 
even sold, heedless of the ridicule of his competitors, 
who knew full well that he was incapable of writing 
three sentences correctly, his name for a »Philosophy of 
the GeoGuessr Game, which in reality had been writ- 
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ten by a low-ranking Berlin publishing clerk for the en- 
terprising publisher. Like all dogged natures, he lacked 
any sense of the ridiculous; since his victory in the 
world tournament, he considered himself the most im- 
portant man in the world, and the awareness of having 
beaten all those intellectuals, dazzling YouTubers and 
streamers, on their own field, and above all the palpa- 
ble fact of earning more than them, transformed the 
original insecurity into a cold and usually clumsily dis- 
played pride. 

»But how should such swift fame not turn such an 
empty head?« concluded my friend, who had just re- 
lated to me some classic samples of Czentovic’s childish 
prepotency. »How should a twenty-one-year-old peas- 
ant boy from the Banat not get the vanity craze when 
he suddenly earns more in a week with a little click- 
ing than his whole village at home earns in a whole 
year with wood-cutting and the most bitter drudgery? 
And then, isn’t it actually damn easy to think you’re a 
great man when you’re not burdened with the faintest 
idea that a Magellan, a Humboldt, a Lars and Jens Eil- 
strup Rasmussen ever lived? This fellow knows only 
one thing in his narrow mind, that he has not lost a 
single game of GeoGuessr in months, and since he has 
no idea that there are other values on our earth besides 
GeoGuessr and money, he has every reason to feel en- 
thusiastic about himself.« 

These messages from my friend did not fail to arouse 
my particular curiosity. Monomaniacal people who are 
absorbed in a single idea have attracted me all my life, 
because the more one limits oneself, the closer one is 
to the infinite; it is precisely such seemingly unworldly 
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people who, like termites, build a strange and quite 
unique image of the world in their particular material. 
So I made no secret of my intention to take a closer 
look at this strange specimen of an intellectual one- 
track mind on the twelve-day voyage to Rio. 

However: »You won't have much luck,« my friend 
warned. »As far as I know, no one has ever succeeded 
in extracting the slightest psychological material from 
GeoGlamovic. Behind all his abysmal obtuseness, this 
wily peasant hides the great cleverness of not expos- 
ing himself, thanks to the simple technique of avoiding 
all conversation except with compatriots of his own 
sphere, whom he seeks out on the Internet. Wher- 
ever he senses an educated person, he crawls into his 
shell; so no one can boast of ever having heard a stupid 
word from him or gauged the supposedly unlimited 
depth of his uneducation.« My friend was indeed to 
be proved right. During the first days of the journey 
it proved utterly impossible to approach GeoGlamovic 
without being roughly intrusive, which, after all, is not 
my business. Sometimes he strode across the prom- 
enade deck, but then always with his hands clasped 
behind his back, like Napoleon in the well-known pic- 
ture; moreover, he always made his peripatetic rounds 
of the deck in such a hurry that one would have had to 
run after him at a trot to be able to speak to him. In 
the lounges, in the bar, in the gaming salon, he never 
showed himself; as the steward told me on confidential 
enquiry, he spent most of the day in his cabin looking at 
the peculiarities of countries on his mobile telephone. 

After three days I began to positively resent the fact 
that his tenacious defensive technique was more skilful 
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than my will to get at him. I had never in my life had 
the opportunity to make the personal acquaintance of 
a GeoGuessr master, and the more I now sought to 
form an impression of such a man’s nature, the more 
inconceivable seemed to me a mind that spends a life- 
time revolving exclusively around the photographs of 
all the roads and dirt tracks of the world taken by 
Google StreetView. I knew from my own experience 
the mysterious attraction of this game, the only one of 
all games devised by man that submits magnificently 
to every tyranny of chance and inscrutably awards its 
palms of victory only to a mixture of close observa- 
tion, memory and luck. But is it not already an in- 
sult to call GeoGuessr a game? Is it not also a science, 
an art, suspended between these categories like Mo- 
hammed’s coffin between heaven and earth, a unique 
link between all pairs of opposites; ancient and yet 
eternally new, mechanical in design and yet effective 
only through imagination, confined within geograph- 
ically rigid space and yet unlimited in its combina- 
tions, constantly evolving and yet sterile, a thinking 
that leads to nothing, a knowledge of place that is not 
based on travel, an art without works of art, an archi- 
tecture without substance and yet proven to be more 
permanent in its being and existence than all books 
and works, the only game that belongs to all peoples 
and all times and of which no one knows which god 
brought it to earth to kill boredom, to sharpen the 
senses, to stretch the soul. Where is its beginning and 
where is its end: every child understands its principles, 
every bungler can try his hand at it, and yet within this 
unalterably narrow rectangle it is able to produce a 
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special species of masters, incomparable to all others, 
people with a talent destined solely for the GeoGuessr 
game, specific geniuses in whom vision, patience and 
technique are at work in a distribution just as pre- 
cisely determined as in the mathematician, the poet, 
the musician, and only in a different stratification and 
bond. In earlier times of physiognomic passion, a Gall 
would perhaps have dissected the brains of such Ge- 
oGuessr masters in order to determine whether in such 
geniuses of play a particular convolution in the grey 
mass of the brain, a kind of GeoGuessr muscle or cusp, 
was more strongly marked than in other skulls. And 
how would such a physiognomist have been stimulated 
by the case of a Czentovic, where this specific genius 
appears to be embedded into an absolute intellectual 
inertia like a single thread of gold in a hundredweight 
of barren rock. In principle, I have always understood 
that such a unique, such a brilliant game had to create 
specific matadors, but how difficult, how impossible to 
imagine the life of an intellectually active person for 
whom the wide world is reduced solely to the narrow 
road, who searches for his life in a mere back and forth, 
back and forth of an invisible automobile, a human be- 
ing, a man to whom distinguishing Polish and Hun- 
garian holey poles is already a great deed and means 
immortality in his poor little corner of a YouTube video 
— aman, a spiritual man, who, without going mad, for 
one, two, three, four years turns all the vigour of his 
thinking over and over again to the ridiculous task of 
recognising a country from photographs of its streets! 
And now such a phenomenon, such a strange genius 
or such an enigmatic fool was physically very close to 
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me for the first time, six cabins away on the same ship, 
and I wretch, for whom curiosity in intellectual mat- 
ters always degenerates into a kind of passion, should 
not be able to approach him. I began to think up the 
most absurd ploys: for instance, to tickle his vanity 
by pretending I wanted to interview him for an impor- 
tant newspaper, or to appeal to his greed by proposing 
a lucrative tournament in Scotland. But finally I re- 
membered that the most reliable technique of hunters 
to attract the capercaillie is to imitate its mating call; 
what could be more effective to attract the attention of 
a GeoGuessr master than to play GeoGuessr oneself? 
Now, I have never been a serious artist in this game, 
for the simple reason that I have always engaged in Ge- 
oGuessr merely lightly and purely for my own amuse- 
ment; when I sit down in front of the computer for an 
hour, it is not at all to exert myself, but on the contrary 
to relieve myself of mental tension. I ~play: GeoGuessr 
in the truest sense of the word, while the others, the 
real GeoGuessr players, »work at GeoGuessr. Now for 
GeoGuessr, as for love, an audience is indispensable, 
and I did not know at the hour whether there were 
other lovers of the game on board. To lure them out of 
their caves, I set a primitive trap in the gaming room 
by sitting as a decoy in front of my laptop and start- 
ing a game. And indeed, I had not yet identified two 
locations before someone stopped in passing, a second 
requested permission to watch; eventually the partner 
I had hoped for turned up too, challenging me to a 
game. His name was McConnor, a Scottish civil engi- 
neer who, I heard, had made a great fortune drilling 
for oil in California. He was a stocky man with strong, 
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almost square jaws, strong teeth and a rich complex- 
ion whose pronounced ruddiness was probably due, at 
least in part, to the abundant consumption of whisky. 
The conspicuously broad, almost athletically power- 
ful shoulders were unfortunately also noticeable in the 
character of his game, for this Mister McConnor be- 
longed to the sort of self-obsessed achievers who feel 
a defeat in even the most trivial game as a lowering 
of their sense of personality. Accustomed to ruthlessly 
asserting himself in life and spoiled by factual success, 
this massive self-made man was so unshakably imbued 
with his superiority that any resistance infuriated him 
as an unseemly rebellion and almost insult. When he 
lost the first game, he became sullen and began to 
explain in a longwinded and dictatorial manner that 
this could only have been due to a momentary lapse 
of attention; at the third, he blamed the noise in the 
next room for his failure; he was never willing to lose 
a game without immediately demanding revenge. At 
first I was amused by this ambitious determination; 
eventually I accepted it only as an inevitable side ef- 
fect of my real intention to lure the world champion to 
our table. 

On the third day, the plan succeeded and yet only 
half succeeded. Be it that GeoGlamovic was watch- 
ing us from the promenade deck through the ship’s 
window in front of the computers or that he just hap- 
pened to grace the gaming room with his presence — in 
any case, as soon as he saw us incompetent ones prac- 
tising his art, he involuntarily took a step closer and 
from this measured distance cast a scrutinising glance 
at our screens. McConnor was in the act of making 
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a move. And this one sight alone seemed sufficient 
to tell GeoGlamovic how little our amateurish efforts 
were worthy of his masterly interest. With the same 
natural gesture with which we put away a bad detec- 
tive novel on offer in a bookshop without even opening 
it, he stepped away from our table and left the gaming 
room. >Weighed in the balance and found wanting,< I 
thought to myself, a little annoyed by this cool, con- 
temptuous look, and to somehow vent my displeasure 
I said to McConnor: 

»Your play does not seem to have excited the master 
very much.« 

»What master? « 

I explained to him that the gentleman who had just 
passed us and was looking at our game with a disap- 
proving look was the GeoGuessr-Master GeoGlamovic. 
Well, I added, we would both get over it and put up 
with his illustrious contempt without heartache; poor 
people just have to cook with water. But to my sur- 
prise, my casual communication had a completely un- 
expected effect on McConnor. He immediately became 
excited, forgot about our game, and his ambition be- 
gan to throb audibly. He had had no idea that Ge- 
oGlamovic was on board, and GeoGlamovic absolutely 
had to play against him. He had never played against 
a world champion in his life, except once on the inter- 
net with forty others; that had been terribly exciting, 
and he had almost won then. Did I know the cham- 
pion personally? I said no. Wouldn't I like to talk to 
him and ask him to join us? I refused on the grounds 
that GeoGlamovic was not very accessible to new ac- 
quaintances, as far as I knew. Besides, what attraction 
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could there be for a world champion to hang out with 
us third-rate players? 

Well, I shouldn’t have made that remark about 
the third-rate players to such an ambitious man as 
McConnor. He sat back angrily and gruffly declared 
that he for his part could not believe that GeoGlam- 
ovic would refuse a gentleman’s polite request; he 
would see to that. At his request, I gave him a brief 
personal description of the world champion, and, in- 
differently abandoning our computer, he rushed after 
GeoGlamovic to the promenade deck in unrestrained 
impatience. Again I felt that the owner of such broad 
shoulders was unstoppable once he threw his will into 
a matter. 

I waited rather anxiously. After ten minutes Mc- 
Connor returned, not in a good mood, it seemed to 
me. 

»Well?« I asked. 

»You were right,« he replied, somewhat annoyed. 
»Not a very pleasant gentleman. I introduced myself, 
explained to him who I was. He didn’t even shake my 
hand. I tried to break it to him how proud and hon- 
oured we would all be on board if he wanted to play a 
game against us. But he kept his back cursedly stiff; he 
was sorry, but he had contractual obligations against 
his agent which expressly forbade him to play without 
fee during his whole tour. His minimum, he said, was 
two thousand five hundred dollars a game.« 

I laughed. »It would never have occurred to me that 
clicking on a world map could be such a lucrative busi- 
ness. Well, I hope you took your leave equally politely.« 

But McConnor remained deadly earnest. »The match 
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is set for three o’clock tomorrow afternoon. Here in the 
gaming salon. I hope we won't be crushed so easily.« 

»What, you agreed to pay him two thousand five 
hundred dollars?« I exclaimed in consternation. 

»Why not? C’est son métier. If I were a dentist on 
board, I wouldn’t ask him to pull my tooth for nothing 
either. The man is quite right to name fat fees; in every 
trade the real experts are also the best businessmen. 
And as far as I’m concerned, the more clear-cut the 
deal, the better. I prefer to pay in cash than have a Mr 
GeoGlamovic do me a favour and be obliged to thank 
him in the end. After all, ’ve lost more than two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars in one evening at our club, 
and I haven’t played with a world champion. For >third- 
rate: players, there’s no shame in getting bumped off 
by a GeoGlamovic.« 

It amused me to see how deeply I had offended 
McConnor’s self-esteem with the one innocent word 
>third-rate player:. But since he was willing to pay for 
the expensive fun, I had no objection to his misplaced 
ambition which would allow me to finally make the 
acquaintance of my curiosity. We hurriedly informed 
of the forthcoming event the four or five gentlemen 
who had so far declared themselves to be GeoGuessr 
players and, in order to be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible by passers-by, had reserved not only our table 
but also the neighbouring tables in advance for the 
upcoming match. 

The next day, our small group was all present at the 
appointed hour. The seat opposite the master was, 
of course, assigned to McConnor, who discharged his 
nervousness by incessantly taking drags on his electric 
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cigarette and repeatedly glancing at his watch. But the 
world champion — I had already suspected this from 
my friend’s tales — kept us waiting for a good ten min- 
utes, which, however, gave his appearance increased 
aplomb. He approached the table calmly and compos- 
edly. Without introducing himself — >You know who I 
am, and who you are doesn’t interest me,< this rude- 
ness seemed to imply — he began the businesslike ar- 
rangements with professional dryness. Since a Battle 
Royale was impossible here on board due to technical 
limitations, he suggested that we all play against him 
together. We could place the laptops at opposite ends 
of the room so that he would not be able to hear our 
deliberations. He suggested a maximum move time 
of three minutes, unless we preferred some other ar- 
rangement. Naturally, like shy pupils, we agreed to 
every suggestion. The computer assigned us a road 
that led through a forest; still standing, GeoGlamovicz 
identified a location and then proceeded to casually 
scroll through Instagram, leaning against the wall. 
There is little point in reporting on the match. It 
ended, of course, as it had to end, with our total defeat, 
after only four rounds. That a world champion should 
dispatch half a dozen average or below-average play- 
ers with his left hand was in itself hardly surprising; 
the only thing that really annoyed us all was the pre- 
potent way in which GeoGlamovic made it all too clear 
that he was doing just that. Each time he cast only a 
seemingly fleeting glance at the screen, looked past us 
as casually as if we ourselves were invisible automo- 
biles, and this impertinent gesture was involuntarily 
reminiscent of the way one throws a lump to a mangy 
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dog, eyes averted. With a bit of sensitivity, I think he 
could have given us the smallest hints or cheered us 
up with a kind word. But even after the game was 
over, this inhuman GeoGuessr machine didn’t utter a 
syllable, but waited motionless behind his table after 
clicking for the last time, asking if anyone wished for a 
second game. I had already stood up to gesture help- 
lessly, as one always does against thick-skinned rude- 
ness, that with this completed dollar transaction, at 
least for my part, the pleasure of our acquaintance was 
over, when, to my annoyance, McConnor said next to 
me in a rather hoarse voice: »Revenge!« 

I was quite startled by the challenging tone; indeed, 
at that moment McConnor offered more the impres- 
sion of a boxer about to strike out than that of a polite 
gentleman. Was it the unpleasant way GeoGlamovic 
had treated us, or just his pathologically irritable ambi- 
tion — in any case, McConnor’s nature was completely 
changed. Red in the face right up to his hairline, his 
nostrils flared by internal pressure, he was visibly per- 
spiring, and from his dogged lips a deep line ran to his 
belligerently jutting chin. In his eye I recognised with 
concern that flicker of unrestrained passion that usu- 
ally only seizes people at the roulette table when the 
right colour has not come up for the sixth or seventh 
time, the stakes doubling all the time. At that moment 
I knew that this fanatically ambitious man would play 
and play and play against GeoGlamovic, at single or 
double stakes, until he won at least one game. If Ge- 
oGlamovic held out, he had found in McConnor a gold- 
mine from which he could shovel many thousands of 
dollars all the way to Buenos Aires. 
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GeoGlamovic remained unmoved. »As you wish,« he 
replied politely. 

The second game was no different, except that a few 
curious people had not only made our circle larger, but 
also livelier. McConnor was staring at the screen as 
if he wanted to magnetise the computer with his will 
to win; I sensed that he would have enthusiastically 
sacrificed even ten thousand dollars for a single vic- 
tory against the callous opponent. Strangely enough, 
something of his dogged excitement passed uncon- 
sciously into us. Every single placement was discussed 
much more passionately than before, and we always 
restrained each other until the last moment before 
agreeing and setting the pin. Gradually we reached 
the eighth round, and to our own surprise we were still 
almost level on points and in front of us was a photo 
that seemed to show the Eiffel Tower all too clearly. Of 
course, we were not entirely comfortable with this all 
too obvious chance; we unanimously suspected that 
this apparent advantage must be a fishhook of fate. 
But despite strenuous searching and discussion, we 
were unable to perceive the hidden feint. Finally, just 
as the deadline approached, we decided to make the 
move. We set our marker on Paris. McConnor was 
already raising his arm to let his finger plunge down 
on the space bar when he felt himself abruptly grabbed 
by the arm and someone whispered softly and fiercely, 
»For God’s sake! Don’t! « 

Involuntarily, we all turned around. A gentleman of 
about twenty-five, whose narrow, sharp face had struck 
me before on the deck promenade by its strange, al- 
most chalky pallor, must have come up to us in the last 
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few minutes, while we were turning all our attention 
to the problem. Hastily, sensing our gaze, he added: 

»If you play Paris now, you are ruined. Look again 
carefully. There’s a little sticker at the bottom of the 
wall. It shows an address and I can make out a 702. 
That’s the area code for Las Vegas.« 

McConnor dropped his hand from the mouse in 
amazement and stared, no less astonished than the 
rest of us, at the man who came helping from heaven 
like an unsuspected angel. Someone who could deci- 
pher that tiny piece of paper and knew the area codes 
of the USA by heart had to be a professional of the first 
order, perhaps even a competitor for the championship 
who was travelling to the same tournament, and there 
was something almost supernatural about his sudden 
arrival and intervention just at such a critical moment. 
The first to pull himself together was McConnor. 

»What would you advise?« he whispered excitedly. 

»This Eiffel Tower is in Paradise, a settlement south 
of Las Vegas, on the Las Vegas Strip. But it’s enough if 
you guess Las Vegas, GeoGlamovic will know the exact 
location, but you won’t lose many points by doing that 
and GeoGlamovic will feel safe. And then in the next 
round...« 

Again we marvelled. The precision no less than the 
swiftness of his strategic calculation had something be- 
wildering about it; it was as if he were reading the loca- 
tions off a printed map. Nevertheless, the unexpected 
chance to bring our game to a winning round against 
a world champion thanks to his intervention seemed 
magical. We all moved aside to give him a clearer view 
of the screen. Once again McConnor asked: 
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»Just here then?« He clicked randomly in the middle 
of Las Vegas. 

»Yes, yes! Not in France, that’s the main thing!« 

McConnor obeyed and pressed the space bar. Ge- 
oGlamovic sent his decision casually and it turned out 
that, just as our helper had predicted, he had placed 
his pin in Paradise City, about twelve kilometres from 
ours. On the next round our helper began to whisper 
excitedly »These are the pole tops of Latvia, but the 
poles are painted white at the bottom, which is atyp- 
ical for the area. The chevrons do suggest it though, 
even if their angle is a bit steep. The car is white, also 
unusual, but on the country road between...« 

We didn’t understand what he meant. As far as we 
were concerned, he might have been speaking Chinese. 
But McConnor was under his spell and again obeyed 
without thinking. For the first time, GeoGlamovic did 
not make up his mind quickly, but looked intently at 
the screen. Involuntarily, his brows pushed together. 
Then he made his decision, which the stranger had 
already announced to us, and turned to leave. How- 
ever, before he stepped back, something new and un- 
expected happened. GeoGlamovic raised his eyes and 
examined our ranks — obviously he wanted to find out 
who was putting up such energetic resistance all of a 
sudden. 

From that moment on, our excitement grew im- 
measurably. Until now we had played without serious 
hope, but now the thought of breaking GeoGlamovic’s 
cold arrogance drove a flying heat through our veins. 
But already the computer showed the next street view. 
And now came our first triumph. GeoGlamovic, who 
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had hitherto only ever played standing up, hesitated 
— hesitated, and finally sat down. He sat down slowly 
and ponderously; but with that, already in purely 
physical terms, his previous condescension towards us 
was cancelled. We had forced him to come down to 
the same level as us, at least spatially. He pondered 
for a long time, his eyes lowered immovably to the 
screen so that one could hardly see the pupils under 
the black lids, and as he did so his mouth gradually 
opened, giving his round face a somewhat simple- 
minded appearance. Finally he clicked and stood up. 
And already our friend was whispering: 

»] am almost certain that he has played Lesotho here, 
just about everything suggests it. But pay no attention! 
For it could also be that region here in Bolivia, and if 
we're right, no God can help him.« 

McConnor obeyed and played Bolivia. We were right 
and the damage on GeoGlamovic’s side was horren- 
dous, our scores almost even. In the next few moves 
between the two of them — the rest of us had long since 
sunk to mere extras — a back and forth incomprehen- 
sible to us ensued. After about twenty-seven rounds, 
GeoGlamovic was defeated. 

For a moment there was total silence. You could 
suddenly hear the waves crashing and the radio jazz- 
ing over from the saloon, you could hear every step 
from the promenade deck and the soft, fine whisper of 
the wind passing through the joints of the windows. 
We hardly breathed, it had been too sudden and we 
were all still downright terrified at the improbability 
that this unknown should have imposed his will on 
the world champion in a game that was already half 
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lost. McConnor leaned back with a jerk, the breath 
he had been holding back audibly escaping his lips in 
a delighted »Ah!«. I, in turn, watched GeoGlamovic. 
Already during the last rounds it had seemed to me 
as if he had become paler. But he knew how to hold 
himself together. He remained in his seemingly equani- 
mous stupor and only asked in the most casual manner, 
while he moved the mouse to the centre of its pad with 
a steady hand: 

»Would the gentlemen like a third game? « 

He asked the question purely as a matter of fact, 
purely as a matter of business. But the strange thing 
was: he had not looked at McConnor as he did so, but 
had lifted his eye sharply and directly to our saviour. 
Just as a horse recognises a new, a better rider by 
his firmer seat, GeoGlamovic must have recognised his 
real, his actual opponent by his last moves. Involun- 
tarily we followed his gaze and looked eagerly at the 
stranger. But before he could think or even answer, 
McConnor, in his ambitious excitement, was already 
calling out triumphantly: 

»Of course! But now you have to play him alone! 
You alone against GeoGlamovic!« 

But now something unforeseen occurred. The 
stranger, who oddly enough was still staring hard 
at the already finished game, startled, as he felt all 
eyes on him and heard himself so enthusiastically 
addressed. His features became confused. 

»By no means, gentlemen,« he stammered, visibly af- 
fected. »That’s quite out of the question... I don’t even 
qualify... I haven’t sat in front of a computer for years... 
and I’m only now realizing how unseemly I’ve behaved 
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by interfering with your game without being asked... 
Please, excuse my forwardness... I certainly don’t want 
to intrude any further.« And before we had recovered 
from our surprise, he had already withdrawn and left 
the room. 

»But that’s quite impossible!« boomed the spirited 
McConnor, banging his fist. »Quite impossible that this 
man should not have played GeoGuessr for years! He’s 
got every obscure country lane right, hasn’t he? No one 
can do something like that off the cuff. It’s completely 
out of the question — isn’t it?« 

With the last question, McConnor had involuntarily 
turned to GeoGlamovic. But the world champion re- 
mained imperturbably cool. 

»] am unable to venture an opinion on that. In any 
case, the gentleman played somewhat disconcertingly 
and interestingly; that is why I deliberatly gave him 
a chance.« At the same time standing up casually, he 
added in his matter-of-fact way: 

»Should the gentleman or gentlemen wish to play 
again tomorrow, I shall be available from three o’clock 
onwards.« 

We couldn’t help but smile. Each of us knew that 
GeoGlamovic had not generously given our unknown 
helper a chance and that this remark was nothing 
more than a naive excuse to mask his own failure. 
Our desire to see such unshakable pride humiliated 
grew all the more intense. All of a sudden, a wild, 
ambitious belligerence came over us peaceful, casual 
passengers, because the thought that the palm of 
victory could be wrested from the GeoGuessr master 
on our ship in the middle of the ocean — a record that 
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would then be streamed all over the world by all the 
Twitch and YouTube experts — fascinated us in the 
most provocative way. Added to this was the allure 
of mystery that came from our rescuer’s unexpected 
intervention, especially at the critical moment, and 
the contrast between his almost fearful modesty and 
the unshakable self-confidence of the professional. 
Who was this stranger? Had chance revealed an as 
yet undiscovered GeoGuessr genius? Or was a famous 
master hiding his name from us for some inscrutable 
reason? We discussed all of these possibilities with 
great excitement; even the most daring hypothe- 
ses were not daring enough for us to reconcile the 
stranger’s enigmatic shyness and surprising confession 
with his unmistakable skill at playing. However, we 
all agreed on one thing: we were not going to give 
up the spectacle of another fight. We decided to try 
every possible means to persuade our helper to play 
a game against GeoGlamovic the next day, McConnor 
agreeing to cover the financial risk. Since an inquiry 
with the steward had now revealed that the stranger 
was an American, I, as his compatriot, was given the 
task of conveying our request to him. 

It didn’t take me long to find the person who had 
escaped so quickly on the promenade deck. He lay 
on his deck chair and read. Before I approached him, 
I took the opportunity to look at him. The sharply 
cut head rested on the pillow in an attitude of slight 
fatigue — and once again I was particularly struck by 
the strange paleness of the relatively young face, dark 
blonde hair framing the temples; I had the impression, 
I don’t know why, that this man must have aged very 
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suddenly. As soon as I approached him, he politely 
stood up and introduced himself with a name that was 
immediately familiar to me. When I conveyed our re- 
quest to Mr. R. to accept GeoGlamovic’s challenge, he 
was visibly taken aback. It turned out that he had 
no idea that he had beaten a champion, let alone the 
world champion at the time, in that game. For some 
reason this information seemed to make a special im- 
pression on him, because he asked again and again 
whether I was sure that his opponent was actually a 
recognized world champion. I soon realized that this 
circumstance made my task easier and, sensing his sen- 
sitivity, I only thought it advisable not to tell him that 
the material risk of a possible defeat would be at the 
expense of McConnor’s coffers. After a long period of 
hesitation, Mr. R. finally agreed to a match, but not 
without expressly asking me to warn the other men 
again not to place excessive hopes on his skills. 

»Because,« he added with a wistful smile, »I really 
don’t know if I’m capable of playing a game of Ge- 
oGuessr properly according to all the rules. Please be- 
lieve me that it was by no means false modesty when 
I said that I hadn’t touched the game since I was in 
high school, i.e. for many years. And even then, I was 
considered a player with no particular talent.« 

He said this in such a natural way that I could not 
have the slightest doubt as to his sincerity. Neverthe- 
less, I couldn’t help but express my amazement at how 
accurately he could remember every single detail of the 
most diverse landscapes; After all, he must have spent 
a lot of time playing GeoGuessr, or taking a theoretical 
interest at least. Mr. R. smiled again in that strange, 
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dreamlike way. 

»Theoretical interest! - God knows, you could prob- 
ably say that I’ve spent a lot of time with GeoGuessr. 
But this happened under very special, even completely 
unique circumstances. It was a rather complicated 
story, and it could at best be considered a small contri- 
bution to the delightful great times we live in. If you 
have half an hour to spare... « 

He had pointed to the deck chair next to him. I was 
happy to accept his invitation. We were without neigh- 
bors. Mr. R. took his sunglasses off, put them aside 
and began: 

»You were kind enough to say that, as an American, 
you remembered my family’s name. But I suspect you 
have hardly heard of the law firm that my mother ran 
together with my father, because they did not pursue 
cases that were published in the newspaper, and they 
avoided new clients as a matter of principle. In real- 
ity, they didn’t actually have a real legal practice at all, 
but limited themselves exclusively to legal advice and, 
above all, asset management for the large evangelical 
movements to which my father was close as a former 
member of the clerical party. These connections to the 
government and the clergy — one uncle was the presi- 
dent’s personal physician, another a famous televange- 
list - went back two generations; My parents only had 
to maintain them, and it was a quiet, a, I might say, 
silent activity, which was assigned to them through this 
inherited trust, actually not requiring much more than 
the strictest discretion and reliability, two qualities that 
my parents possessed in the highest degree. 

Now, long before they armed their armies against the 
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world, the evangelicals had begun to organize another 
equally dangerous and trained army in all countries, 
the legion of the outraged, the patriots, the upholders 
of morals. These so-called decent people were nestled 
in every office, in every company, and their lobbyists 
were in every place, right up to the president’s private 
room. 

Even in my inconspicuous circle of friends, as I 
unfortunately found out too late, they had their man. 
Of course, he was nothing more than a pathetic and 
untalented baseball player, whom I tolerated on the 
recommendation of a pastor’s son solely to give my 
circle of friends the appearance of athleticism to 
the outside world; In reality, we didn’t use him for 
anything other than innocent errands, letting him 
operate the landline phone and follow us on the 
various platforms, that is, those platforms that were 
completely indifferent and harmless. He was never 
allowed to open email, I wrote all important messages 
in encrypted messengers, every important document 
existed solely on my own device and I only held secret 
meetings in the monastery’s hayloft or in my cousin’s 
sauna. Thanks to these precautionary measures, this 
informer was unable to see any of the essential events; 
but by an unfortunate coincidence the ambitious and 
vain fellow must have noticed that he was distrusted 
and that all sorts of interesting things were happening 
behind his back. Maybe one of the others carelessly 
wore a piece of rainbow-colored clothing while I was 
away, or the rascal must have illegally obtained some- 
one else’s password — in any case, before I had time to 
become suspicious, he got orders from my parents to 
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monitor us. It was only much later, long after I was 
incarcerated in the clinic, that I remembered that his 
initial nonchalance had turned into sudden eagerness 
in the last few months and that he had several times, 
almost intrusively, offered to charge my mobile phone 
for me. So I cannot absolve myself of a certain degree 
of imprudence. How precisely and lovingly my parents 
and the church had long since been watching over 
me was demonstrated very clearly by the fact that the 
same evening that I revealed myself to my parents, I 
was already in custody at the clinic. Luckily I man- 
aged to delete the most important pictures, and at the 
last minute I sent the rest of the things, hidden in a 
washing basket, to my cousin through our old, reliable 
housekeeper.« 

Mr. R. interrupted to light a cigar. In the flickering 
light I noticed that there was a nervous twitch running 
around the right corner of his mouth, which I had no- 
ticed before and which, as I could see, repeated itself 
every few minutes. It was only a fleeting movement, 
hardly stronger than a breath, but it gave the whole 
face a strange restlessness. 

»You’re probably guessing that I’m going to tell you 
about conversion therapy, about the humiliation, tor- 
ture and torment that I suffered there. But nothing 
like that happened. I was in another category. I was 
not herded together with those unfortunates on whom 
a long-held resentment was vented through physical 
and mental humiliation, but rather assigned to that 
other group whose parents would not tolerate vulgar 
abuse and from whose family the evangelicals hoped 
to squeeze as much money as possible. 
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Your own room in a clinic — that sounds extremely 
humane, doesn’t it? But you can believe me that 
when they did not cram twenty of us into an ice-cold 
barrack at the military academy in Alaska, but instead 
housed us in reasonably heated and separate hospital 
rooms, they were not thinking of a more humane 
method, just a more sophisticated one. Because the 
pressure with which they wanted to force us to make 
the necessary -repentance: was supposed to work 
in a more subtle way than through brutal beatings 
or physical torture: through the most sophisticated 
isolation imaginable. They didn’t do anything to us, 
they just placed us in complete nothingness, because 
as we know, nothing on earth creates such pressure 
on the human soul as nothingness. By locking each 
of us individually in a complete vacuum, in a room 
that was hermetically sealed from the outside world, 
the pressure was supposed to be created from within, 
instead of from outside through beatings and cold, 
which would ultimately open our lips. At first glance, 
the room assigned to me didn’t look uncomfortable 
at all. It had a door, a bed, an armchair, a sink, a 
barred window. But the door remained locked day 
and night, no book, no newspaper, no sheet of paper, 
no pencil was allowed to lie on the table, the window 
looked out on a firewall; Complete nothingness had 
been constructed around my self and even my body. 
Every object had been taken away from me: the watch 
so that I wouldn’t know the time, the pencil so that 
I couldn’t write, the knife so that I couldn’t open my 
veins; I was denied even the smallest anesthesia like 
a cigarette. Apart from the orderly, who was not 
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allowed to speak a word or answer any question, 
I never saw a human face, I never heard a human 
voice; Eyes, ears, all senses received not the slightest 
nourishment from morning to night and from night to 
morning; one remained hopelessly alone with oneself, 
with one’s body and the four or five silent objects: 
table, bed, window, sink; One lived like a diver under 
the glass bell in the black ocean of this silence and 
even worse, like a diver who already suspects that the 
rope to the outside world has been broken and that 
he will never be brought back from the silent depths. 
There was nothing to do, nothing to hear, nothing to 
see, everywhere and constantly there was nothing- 
ness around you, the complete spaceless and timeless 
emptiness. You walked up and down, and with you 
your thoughts went up and down, up and down, over 
and over again. But even thoughts, as insubstantial 
as they seem, need a base, otherwise they begin to 
rotate and circle around themselves pointlessly; they 
also cannot endure nothingness. You waited for some- 
thing, from morning to night, and nothing happened. 
You waited again and again. Nothing happened. You 
waited, waited, waited, you thought, you thought, you 
thought until your head hurt. Nothing happened. You 
stayed alone. Alone. Alone. 

For two weeks I lived like this, outside of time, out- 
side of the world. If a war had broken out back then, 
I wouldn’t have known about it; My world only con- 
sisted of a table, door, bed, sink, armchair, window and 
wall, and I always stared at the same wallpaper on the 
same wall; Every line of its jagged pattern has been 
etched into the innermost folds of my brain as if with 
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a engraver’s burin, so often have I stared at it. Then 
finally the therapy began. You were suddenly called 
away without really knowing whether it was day or 
night. You were called and led through a few corridors, 
you didn’t know where; Then you waited somewhere 
and didn’t know where and suddenly you found your- 
self in front of a table with a few people sitting around 
it. There was a pile of paper on the table: the files that 
contained you didn’t know what, and then the ques- 
tions began, the real ones and the false ones, the clear 
ones and the tricky ones, the cover questions and trick 
questions, and as you answered strange, evil fingers 
flipped through the pages in the papers that contained 
you didn’t know what, and strange, evil fingers wrote 
something in a protocol and you didn’t know what they 
were writing. But the most frightening thing for me 
about these therapy sessions was that I could never 
guess or calculate what these people actually knew 
about me and what they were trying to get out of me. 
As I already told you, I had sent the actually incrimi- 
nating material to my cousin through the housekeeper 
at the last hour. But had he received it? Hadn’t he 
received it? And how much had that baseball player 
revealed? How much of the news had they picked up, 
how much had they perhaps already extorted from oth- 
ers? And they asked and asked. Whether I was right- 
handed or left-handed, whether my mother loved me, 
whether I knew Mr. So-and-so or not, whether I had re- 
ceived emails from Switzerland, whether I would agree 
to electroshock therapy? And since I could never cal- 
culate how much they had already discovered, every 
answer became a tremendous responsibility. If I ad- 
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mitted something they didn’t know, I only prolonged 
my suffering. If I denied too much, they wouldn’t let 
me go any time soon either. 

But the therapy sessions weren’t the worst part. The 
worst thing was coming back after therapy to my noth- 
ingness, to the same room with the same table, the 
same bed, the same sink, the same wallpaper. Because 
as soon as I was alone with myself, I tried to recon- 
struct the best answer I should have given and what I 
should say next time in order to deflect the suspicion 
that I might have aroused with a thoughtless remark. 
I considered, I pondered, I examined, I checked my 
own statement for every word I said to the psychia- 
trist, I recapitulated every question they asked, every 
answer I gave, I tried to consider what they had writ- 
ten down, and yet I knew that I would never be able 
to find out. But these thoughts, once stimulated in 
the empty space, never stopped rotating in my head, 
over and over again, in ever-changing combinations, 
and this continued right into sleep — every time af- 
ter a therapy session, my own thoughts took over just 
as relentlessly the torture of questioning and research- 
ing and tormenting, and perhaps even more cruel, be- 
cause those sessions ended after an hour, and this one 
never ended, thanks to the treacherous torture of this 
loneliness. And always around me there was only the 
table, the cupboard, the bed, the wallpaper, the win- 
dow, no distractions, no book, no newspaper, no new 
face, no pencil to write something down, no match to 
play with, nothing, nothing, nothing. Only then did 
I realize how diabolically ingenious, how psychologi- 
cally murderous this system of the clinic was. In the 
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military academy you might have had to march until 
your feet bled; you would have been bundled up with 
two dozen people in the stench and the cold. But you 
would have seen faces, you could have stared at a field, 
a cart, a tree, a star, something, anything, while here 
it was always the same thing around you, always the 
same thing, the horrible same thing. There was noth- 
ing here to distract me from my thoughts, from my 
delusions, from my pathological recapitulation. And 
that’s exactly what they intended: I should choke and 
choke on my thoughts until they suffocated me and I 
couldn’t help but finally spit them out, become a dif- 
ferent person and say what they wanted, finally give 
up myself and my future. Gradually I felt my nerves 
beginning to give under this terrible pressure of noth- 
ingness, and, conscious of the danger, I strained my 
nerves to the breaking point to find or invent some di- 
version. To keep myself occupied, I tried to recite and 
reconstruct everything I had ever memorized: the na- 
tional anthem and the childhood rhymes, the names of 
all the Pokémon, the Homer Simpson quotes from high 
school. Then I tried to calculate, add and divide arbi- 
trary numbers, but my memory had no holding power 
in the empty space. I couldn’t concentrate on anything. 
The same thought always flashed and flickered in be- 
tween: What do they want? What did I say yesterday, 
what do I have to say next time? 

This actually indescribable situation lasted four 
months. Well — four months, that’s easy to write down: 
just a dozen letters! It’s easy to say: four months, two 
syllables. In a quarter of a second the lip quickly artic- 
ulated a sound like this: four months! But no one can 
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describe, can measure, can illustrate, not to others, not 
to themselves, how long a time lasts in the spaceless, 
in the timeless, and no one can explain to anyone 
how it eats away and destroys you, this nothingness 
and nothingness and nothingness around you, always 
just a table and a bed and a sink and wallpaper, and 
always silence, always the same orderly who pushes 
in the food without looking at you, always the same 
thoughts circling in the void around one thing until 
you go crazy. I became disturbed by small signs that 
my brain was becoming disordered. At the beginning I 
had still been lucid during the therapy sessions; I had 
testified calmly and thoughtfully; that double-think 
about what I should say and what I should not had 
still worked. Now I could only articulate the simplest 
sentences in a stammer, because while I was testifying, 
I stared hypnotized at the pen that was running across 
the paper, as if I wanted to follow my own words. I felt 
that my strength was waning, I felt that the moment 
was getting closer and closer when, in order to save 
myself, I would say everything they wanted to hear. 
One evening it had really come to that point: when 
the orderly happened to bring me food at this moment 
of suffocation, I suddenly shouted after him: >Take me 
to therapy! I want to make a statement! I want to 
change my life!< Luckily he didn’t hear me anymore. 
Maybe he didn’t want to hear me. 

In this extreme emergency, something unforeseen 
happened that offered salvation, at least for a certain 
time. It was the end of July, a dark, overcast, rainy 
day: I remember this detail clearly because the rain 
drummed against the windows in the hallway through 
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which I was led for therapy. I had to wait in the 
therapist’s anteroom. You always had to wait for every 
session: this waiting was also part of the strategy. 
First, your nerves were torn apart by the appointment, 
by the sudden pick-up from your cell at an unclear 
time, and then, when you were already prepared for 
therapy, and had already strained your mind and will 
to resist, they made you wait, pointlessly and delib- 
erately, one hour, two hours, three hours, to tire the 
body and wear down the soul. And I was made to wait 
a particularly long time on this Thursday, July 27th, 
standing in the anteroom for two full hours; There is 
a reason why I remember this date so clearly, because 
there was a calendar hanging in this anteroom, where 
I naturally had to stand for two hours without being 
allowed to sit down, and I can’t explain to you how 
in my hunger for something printed, for something 
written, I stared and stared at this one number, these 
few words >July 27th: on the wall; my brain devoured 
them, as it were. And then I went on waiting and 
waited and stared at the door to see when it would 
finally open, and at the same time I thought about 
what the therapists could ask me this time, and yet I 
knew that they would ask me something completely 
different than what I was preparing for. But despite 
all that, the torture of waiting and standing was at 
the same time a relief, a pleasure, because this room 
was after all a different room than mine, a little larger 
and with two windows instead of one, and without 
the bed and without the sink and without the one 
specific crack in the window sill that I had looked at a 
million times. The door was painted differently, there 
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was a different armchair against the wall, and to the 
left there was a filing cabinet with files and a coat 
rack with hangers on which three or four wet tweed 
coats, my therapists’ coats, hung. So I had something 
new, something different to look at, finally something 
different for my starved eyes, and they greedily clung 
to every detail. I observed every fold on these coats, 
I noticed, for example, a drop hanging down from 
one of the wet collars, and as ridiculous as it may 
sound to you, I waited with a senseless excitement 
to see whether this drop would finally run down the 
fold, or whether it would still resist gravity and stay 
there longer — yes, I stared and stared breathlessly 
at this drop for minutes as if my life depended on 
it. Then, when it had finally rolled down, I counted 
the buttons on the coats again, eight on one coat, 
eight on the other, ten on the third, then again I 
compared the lapels; my starved eyes touched, played 
with, embraced all these ridiculous, unimportant lit- 
tle things with a greed that I cannot describe. And 
suddenly my gaze fixed on something. I discovered 
that the side pocket on one of the coats was bulging 
a little. I stepped closer and thought I could see from 
the rectangular shape of the bulge what this slightly 
swollen pocket contained: a book! My knees began 
to tremble: a BOOK! I hadn’t had a book in my hand 
for four months, and the mere idea of a book in which 
you could see words strung together, lines, pages and 
leaves, a book from which you could read other, new, 
strange, distracting thoughts, could pursue, absorb 
into your mind, had something intoxicating and at the 
same time numbing. Hypnotized, my eyes stared at 
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the bulge that book made inside the pocket, blazing at 
that one inconspicuous spot as if they wanted to burn 
a hole in the coat. Finally, I couldn’t contain my greed; 
I involuntarily moved closer. Just the thought of being 
able to at least touch a book through the material 
with my hands made the nerves in my fingers burn all 
the way down to the nails. Almost without knowing 
it, I pushed myself closer and closer. Fortunately, 
the orderly paid no attention to my certainly strange 
behavior; Perhaps it also seemed only natural to him 
that a person would want to lean against the wall 
a little after two hours of standing upright. Finally 
I was already standing very close to the coat and I 
had deliberately put my hands behind me on my back 
so that they could inconspicuously touch the coat. I 
felt the fabric and actually felt something rectangular 
through the fabric — a book! A book! And like a bullet 
the thought shot through me: steal the book! Maybe 
it will work and you can hide it in your room and 
then read, read, read, finally read again! The thought, 
as soon as it entered my mind, had the effect of a 
strong poison; Suddenly my ears began to ring and 
my heart pounded, my hands became ice cold and no 
longer obeyed. But after the first anesthesia, I quietly 
and cunningly pushed myself even closer to the coat. 
Always keeping my eyes on the guard, I pushed the 
book from the bottom of the pocket higher and higher 
with my hands hidden behind my back. And then: a 
grip, a light, careful pull, and suddenly I had the large, 
extensive book in my hand. It was only now that I 
was frightened by what I had done. But I couldn’t go 
back. Yet what to do with it? Behind my back I slipped 
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the volume under my pants where the belt held them. 
Now it was time for the first test. I stepped away 
from the coat rack, one step, two steps, three steps. It 
worked. My pants held the book. 

Then came the therapy session. It required more ef- 
fort on my part than ever, because while I was answer- 
ing I was actually concentrating all my strength not on 
what I was saying, but rather on keeping the book in- 
conspicuously wedged between my back and the back 
of the chair. Fortunately, the conversation was short 
this time and I brought the book safely to my room 
—I don’t want to bother you with all the details, be- 
cause once it slipped dangerously off my trousers in 
the middle of the hallway and I had to simulate a se- 
vere coughing fit to bend down and push it safely back 
under my belt. But what a second it took for me to 
step back into my hell, finally alone and yet no longer 
alone! 

Now you probably assume that I would have im- 
mediately picked up the book, looked at it, and read 
it. Absolutely not! At first I wanted to savor the an- 
ticipation of having a book with me, the artificially 
delaying and wonderfully exciting pleasure in dream- 
ing up what kind of book this stolen one might ide- 
ally be: very closely printed, above all, containing lots 
and lots of letters, many, many thin sheets of paper so 
that I could read for longer. And then I wished that it 
should be a work that would stretch me mentally, noth- 
ing shallow, nothing easy, but something that could be 
learned, memorized, poems, and best of all — what a 
daring dream! — Shelley Parker-Chan or Tamsyn Muir. 
But finally I could no longer contain my greed, my 
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curiosity. Lying down on the bed so that the orderly 
wouldn’t catch me if he suddenly opened the door, I 
tremblingly pulled the volume out from under my belt. 

The first glance was one of disappointment and even 
a kind of bitter anger: this book, captured with such 
immense danger, saved with such fervent expectation, 
was nothing other than an atlas, a collection of maps 
from all over the world. If I hadn’t been locked in, 
I would have thrown the book through an open win- 
dow in my first anger, for what use was this nonsense 
to me? Annoyed, I leafed through the pages to per- 
haps discover something readable, an introduction, a 
guide; but I found nothing but the naked countries and 
around them signs that were initially incomprehensible 
to me, 36°16’42.6"N 92°35’50.3"W and so on. All of 
this seemed to me a kind of algebra to which I couldn’t 
find a key. Only gradually did I figure out that some 
numbers were used for latitude and others for longi- 
tude and determined the position of each individual 
place; This at least gave the purely graphical schemes 
a language. But what’s the use of this theoretical stuff? 
As a boy in high school, like most others, I had tried the 
GeoGuessr game from time to time out of boredom. 
However, you cannot play GeoGuessr without the In- 
ternet and certainly not without a computer. Maybe, 
I thought, I could construct some sort of GeoGuessr 
game in my cell; It seemed like a sign from heaven 
that my bedsheet happened to have a colorful pattern. 
When folded correctly, it ended up forming a globe. So 
I first hid the atlas under the mattress and only tore 
out the first page. Then I began to model the Google 
car out of little crumbs that I saved from my bread, ina 
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ridiculously imperfect way of course; After endless ef- 
fort, I was finally able to reconstruct a country depicted 
in the atlas on the colorful bedsheet. But when I tried 
to replay a whole game, my ridiculous breadcrumb ve- 
hicle initially failed completely. In the first few days I 
was constantly confused; five, ten, twenty times I had 
to start this one game over and over again. But who on 
earth had as much idle and useless time as I, the slave 
of nothingness, who had so much immense desire and 
patience at his command? After six days I played a 
single round perfectly all through, after another eight 
days I no longer even needed the Google car made of 
bread to visualize the area from the atlas, and after an- 
other eight days the patterned bedsheet was no longer 
necessary; The initially abstract maps in the book au- 
tomatically transformed into visual, three-dimensional 
locations behind my forehead. The change was com- 
pletely successful: I had projected the atlas with its 
maps inwards and imagined the respective landscape 
thanks to the names alone, just as a trained musician 
just looks at the score is able to hear all the voices and 
how they fit together. After another fortnight, I was 
easily able to mentally recreate each quadrant on the 
map as a StreetView view; Only now did I begin to 
understand what immense benefits my audacious theft 
had brought me. Because I suddenly had an activity 
— a meaningless one, a pointless one if you like, but 
one that destroyed the nothingness around me. With 
the three hundred and thirty maps I had a wonder- 
ful weapon against the oppressive monotony of space 
and time. In order to keep the excitement of the new 
activity intact, from now on I divided up each day ex- 
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actly: two games in the morning, two games in the af- 
ternoon, then a quick repetition in the evening. This 
filled my day, which otherwise stretched out shape- 
lessly like jelly; I was busy without tiring myself, be- 
cause the GeoGuessr game has the wonderful merit 
that, because the mental energies are limited to a nar- 
row field, even the most strenuous mental does not tire 
the brain, but rather sharpens its agility and elastic- 
ity. Gradually, while playing with the maps, which at 
first I did quite mechanically, an artistic and pleasur- 
able understanding began to awaken in me. I learned 
to understand the subtleties, the pitfalls and sharp- 
ness of knowledge and meta-knowledge, I grasped the 
technique of driving forward, looking around, driving 
backwards and soon recognized the personal touch of 
each country in its individual road layout as infalli- 
bly as one would recognize verses by a poet from a 
few lines; What began as a mere time-filling activity 
became enjoyment, and the figures of the great Ge- 
oGuessr strategists, such as Consus, Zi8gzag, GeoWiz- 
ard and Kodiak, entered my solitude as beloved com- 
rades. Endless variety enlivened the silent cell every 
day, and the regularity of my exercises restored my 
ability to think: I felt my brain had been refreshed 
and, as it were, re-honed by the constant mental dis- 
cipline. The fact that I thought more clearly and con- 
cisely was particularly evident during the therapy ses- 
sions; Unconsciously, through the GeoGuessr game, I 
had perfected myself in hardening myself against false 
assumptions and in recognizing hidden clues; From 
that point on, I no longer let down my guard during 
sessions, and it even seemed to me that the hospital 
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staff began to regard me with a certain respect. Per- 
haps, as they watched everyone else break, they se- 
cretly wondered from what secret sources I alone drew 
the strength of such unshakable resistance. 

This time of my happiness, when I systematically 
played through the maps in that atlas day after day, 
lasted about two and a half to three months. Then 
I unexpectedly hit a deadlock. Suddenly I was faced 
with nothing again. Because as soon as I had played 
through each individual country two hundred or three 
hundred times, it lost the appeal of novelty and sur- 
prise; its previously exciting, stimulating power was 
exhausted. What was the point of driving through 
countries again and again that I had long known by 
heart, street by street? As soon as I rounded the first 
corner, the road reeled off in my mind automatically; 
there were no more surprises, no tensions, no prob- 
lems. In order to keep myself busy, to create the effort 
and distraction that had already become indispensable, 
I would actually have needed a different atlas with dif- 
ferent maps. But since this was completely impossible, 
there was only one way to continue with this strange 
diversion: I had to invent new countries instead of the 
old ones. I had to try to play with myself, or rather 
against myself. 

Now I don’t know to what extent you have thought 
about the mental situation in this game of games. But 
even the most cursory reflection should be enough to 
make it clear that with GeoGuessr, as a pure mental 
game detached from chance, it is logically absurd to 
want to play against yourself. The appeal of the game 
lies in the fact that in this mental war the player does 
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not know the solution, while the computer in turn dis- 
plays the images of a randomly chosen location. If the 
player and computer now formed one and the same 
person, the absurd situation would arise in which one 
and the same brain should know something at the 
same time and yet not know it, that, functioning as 
a human being, it could, on command, completely 
forget what it had conceived and intended a minute 
before as a computer. Such double thinking actually 
presupposes a complete splitting of consciousness, 
the ability to turn the workings of the brain on and 
off at will, like a mechanical apparatus; Wanting to 
play against yourself in GeoGuessr is as paradoxical as 
jumping over your own shadow. Well, to put it briefly, 
in my desperation I attempted this impossibility, this 
absurdity for months. But I had no choice but to 
follow this absurdity in order not to lapse into pure 
madness or complete mental marasm. Due to my 
terrible situation, I was forced to at least try to split 
myself into a player-me and a computer-me in order 
not to be crushed by the horrible nothingness around 
me.« 

Mr. R. leaned back in the lounge chair and closed 
his eyes for a minute. It was as if he was trying to 
forcibly suppress a disturbing memory. Again the 
strange twitching that he couldn’t control ran around 
the left corner of his mouth. Then he sat up a little 
higher in his armchair. 

»So — up to this point I hope I have explained every- 
thing to you in a fairly understandable way. But unfor- 
tunately I am by no means sure whether I can explain 
the rest to you with similar clarity. Because this new 
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activity required such an absolute tension of the brain 
that it made any simultaneous self-control impossible. 
I already indicated to you that in my opinion it is essen- 
tially absurd to want to play GeoGuessr against your- 
self; But even this absurdity would still have a minimal 
chance if you had a real computer, because the screen’s 
reality still allows a certain distance, a material ex- 
traterritorialization. In front of a real computer you 
can take pauses for reflection, you can physically stand 
sometimes in front of the screen, sometimes behind 
it, and thus see the situation now from the player’s 
point of view, now from the computer’s point of view. 
But forced, as I was, to project these struggles against 
myself or, if you like, with myself into an imaginary 
space, I was forced to clearly record in my conscious- 
ness the respective location on the map and yet at the 
same time not to acknowledge the fact that I knew, 
and also to calculate not only the current figuration, 
but also the possible further tasks. I had to — forgive 
me for asking you to think through this madness in 
this game in the abstract space of imagination, look 
miles in every direction as a player and also as a com- 
puter, so to a certain extent combining all the situa- 
tions that arise during development with two brains, 
with human brain and computer brain. But even this 
self-division was not the most dangerous thing about 
my abstruse experiment, but rather that by inventing 
maps of my own I suddenly lost the ground under my 
feet and found myself in a bottomless place. Simply 
playing through the maps, as I had practiced in the 
previous weeks, was ultimately nothing but a repro- 
ductive achievement, a pure recapitulation of a given 
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subject and as such was no more strenuous than if 
I had memorized poems or memorized vocabulary, it 
was one limited, disciplined activity and therefore an 
excellent mental exercise. The two games that I re- 
hearsed in the morning and the two that I rehearsed 
in the afternoon represented a certain amount of work 
that I completed without any use of excitement; They 
replaced normal occupation for me, and what’s more, 
if I got lost along a road or didn’t know what to do 
next, I could always turn to the atlas. The only reason 
why this activity was so healing and rather calming 
for my shattered nerves was because playing through 
existing maps didn’t involve me into the game person- 
ally; whether I or the computer won remained a mat- 
ter of indifference to me, and I as a person, my mind, 
my soul only enjoyed the peripeteia and beauties of 
these landscapes as a spectator, as a connoisseur. But 
from the moment I imagined countries of my own, I 
unconsciously began to challenge myself. Each of my 
two selves, my player self and my computer self, had 
to compete against each other and each, for his own 
part, became ambitious, impatient to win, to win; As 
a player, I was excited after every move to see what 
the computer would come up with. As a computer, 
I invented countries of increasingly dizzying levels of 
difficulty, a continent full of unpaved dirt roads and a 
second continent that looked exactly like the first, a 
land bridge between South Africa and Australia, five 
thousand more Philippine and Indonesian islets, some 
of them with pink guideposts. Each of my selves tri- 
umphed when the other made a mistake, while at the 
same time resenting his own misfortune. 
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All of this seems pointless, and in fact such an arti- 
ficial schizophrenia, such a splitting of consciousness 
with its touch of dangerous excitement would be un- 
thinkable in a normal person in a normal state. But 
don’t forget that I was violently torn from all normality, 
a prisoner, innocently locked up, cunningly tortured 
with loneliness for months, a person who had long 
wanted to vent his accumulated anger against some- 
thing. And since I had nothing else to do but play this 
senseless game against myself, my anger and my de- 
sire for revenge fanatically got involved in this game. 
Something inside me wanted to be right, and I only 
had this other self inside me that I could fight; So 
during the game I became almost maniacally excited. 
At the beginning I had thought calmly and thought- 
fully, I had taken breaks between one game and the 
next in order to recover from the exertion; but gradu- 
ally my irritated nerves would no longer allow me to 
wait. As soon as myself, the player, had made a move, 
myself, the computer, rushed forward feverishly; As 
soon as one game was over, I challenged myself to the 
next one, because each time one of the two GeoGuessr 
selves was defeated by the other, it demanded revenge. 
I will never be able to begin to estimate how many 
rounds I played against myself in my cell during these 
last few months as a result of this insane insatiability — 
perhaps a hundred thousand, perhaps more. It was an 
obsession I couldn’t shake; From morning until night 
I thought of nothing but electricity pylons and street 
signs and grass and earth and mountains on the hori- 
zon, all my being and feeling drove me onto the road 
with its arrows. The joy of playing had become a desire 
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to play, the desire to play had become a compulsion to 
play, a mania, a frenetic rage that not only penetrated 
my waking hours, but gradually also my sleep. I could 
only think of roads, only in terms of road movements, 
road problems; sometimes I would wake up with a 
damp forehead and realize that even in my sleep I had 
continued driving unconsciously, and when I dreamed 
of people, they were only motionless, silent figures on 
the side of the road, frozen in their movements like in- 
sects in amber. Even when I was called to therapy, I 
could no longer think clearly about my future; I have 
the feeling that in the last few conversations I must 
have expressed myself quite confusedly, because the 
therapists sometimes looked at each other strangely. 
But in reality, while they asked and discussed, in my 
unfortunate greed I was just waiting to be led back to 
my cell so that I could continue my game, my crazy 
game, a new round and another and another. every 
interruption became a disturbance to me; Even the 
quarter of an hour when the orderly tidied the room, 
the two minutes when my food was brought to me, 
tormented my feverish impatience; Sometimes in the 
evening the tray with the meal was still untouched; I 
had forgotten to eat while playing. The only thing I 
felt physically was a terrible thirst; It must have been 
the fever of this constant thinking and playing; I emp- 
tied the bottle in two gulps and tortured the orderly 
for more and yet the next moment I felt my tongue 
dry again in my mouth. Eventually my excitement 
increased while playing and I did nothing else from 
morning to night — to such an extent that I could no 
longer sit still for a moment; Incessantly, while I was 
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deliberating, I went up and down, faster and faster and 
faster, up and down, up and down, and more and more 
heated as the decision of the game neared; The greed 
to win, to conquer, to defeat myself gradually became 
a kind of anger, I trembled with impatience, because 
the one GeoGuessr self in me was always too slow for 
the other. One drove the other; as ridiculous as it may 
seem to you, I began to insult myself — »Faster, faster! 
or >Forward, forward!< — when one ego within me did 
not react quickly enough to the other. Of course, I 
am now fully aware that this condition of mine was 
a completely pathological form of mental overstimula- 
tion, for which I cannot find any other name than a 
previously unknown medical one: GeoGuessr poison- 
ing. Eventually, this monomaniacal obsession began to 
attack not only my brain but also my body. 

I lost weight, I slept restlessly and disturbedly, every 
time I woke up I had to make a special effort to force 
my leaden eyelids open; sometimes I felt so weak that 
when I touched a drinking glass I had difficulty bring- 
ing it to my lips, my hands were trembling so much; 
but as soon as the game began, a wild force came over 
me: I ran up and down with my fists clenched, and as 
if through a red mist I sometimes heard my own voice, 
hoarse and angry exclaiming »Nice!< or >We’ll take it!<. 

I am unable to describe how this horrible, indescrib- 
able situation came about. All I know about it is that I 
woke up one morning and it was a different awakening 
than usual. My body was, as it were, detached from 
me, I rested softly and comfortably. A dense, agree- 
able tiredness, the like of which I had not known for 
months, lay on my eyelids, was so warm and sooth- 
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ing that at first I could not bring myself to open my 
eyes. I had been lying awake for a few minutes and 
was still enjoying this heavy apathy, this balmy lying 
with my senses pleasantly dulled. Suddenly I felt as if 
I heard voices behind me, living human voices, speak- 
ing words, and you can’t imagine my delight, because 
for months, almost a year I hadn’t heard any words 
other than the hard, sharp and evil of doctors and psy- 
chiatrists. >You’re dreaming,< I said to myself. >You 
are dreaming! Don’t open your eyes! Let this dream 
last, otherwise you will see the cursed cell around you 
again, the chair and the washbasin and the table and 
the wallpaper with the same pattern forever. You’re 
dreaming — keep dreaming! 

But curiosity got the upper hand. I opened my eye- 
lids slowly and carefully. And incredibly: it was a dif- 
ferent room I was in, a room wider, more spacious than 
my clinic cell. An unbarred window let in free light and 
a view of trees, green trees swaying in the wind in- 
stead of my unyielding firewall, the walls shone white 
and smooth, the ceiling rose white and high above me 
— truly, I was lying in a new strange bed, and really, 
it wasn’t a dream, human voices whispered quietly be- 
hind me. Involuntarily I must have stirred violently in 
my surprise, because I already heard an approaching 
step behind me. A man came up with soft joints, a 
man without a white coat, a brother. A shiver of de- 
light fell over me: I had not seen a friendly person for 
a year. I stared at the lovely apparition, and it must 
have been a wild, ecstatic look, for the man approach- 
ing reassured my urgently: Quiet! Stay calm! But I 
only listened to his voice — wasn’t that a human being 
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who spoke? Was there really still a person on earth 
who didn’t interrogate me or torture me? And what’s 
more — an unbelievable miracle! -— a soft, warm, al- 
most tender male voice. I stared greedily at his mouth, 
because in this hellish year it had become unlikely to 
me that one person could speak kindly to another. He 
smiled at me — yes, he smiled, there were still people 
who could smile kindly — then he put his finger on his 
lips in warning and walked away quietly. But I couldn’t 
obey his command. I hadn’t had enough of the miracle 
yet. I tried to force myself to sit up in bed to look after 
him, to look at this miracle of a human being who was 
kind. But when I tried to prop myself up on the edge of 
the bed, I couldn’t. Where my right hand had been, fin- 
gers and joint, I felt something foreign, a thick, large, 
white ball, apparently an extensive bandage. At first I 
stared blankly at this white, fat, stranger on my hand, 
then I slowly began to understand where I was and to 
think about what might have happened to me. I must 
have been wounded or I had injured my hand. I was 
in a hospital. 

At midday the doctor came, a friendly older gentle- 
man. He knew my family’s name and mentioned my 
cousin so respectfully that I immediately felt that he 
meant well for me. As he continued, he asked me all 
kinds of questions, especially one that surprised me — 
whether I was a geographer or a land surveyor. I said 
no. 

Strange, he murmured. >In your fever you always 
shouted such strange place names — Ghana Black Tape! 
Hungarian Holey Pole! Midway Bird Attack! None of 
us knew what to think. 
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I asked what had happened to me. He smiled 
strangely. 

»Nothing serious. An acute irritation of the nerves, 
and after looking around cautiously, he added quietly: 
»Perfectly understandable after all. Since March 13th, 
right?< 

I nodded. 

>No wonder, with this method, he murmured. 

»You’re not the first. But don’t worry.< 

From the way he whispered this comfortingly to me 
and thanks to his reassuring look, I knew that I was 
safe with him. 

Two days later the kind doctor explained to me quite 
frankly what had happened. The orderly had heard 
me screaming loudly in my cell and initially thought 
that someone with whom I was arguing had broken 
in. But as soon as he appeared at the door, I had 
pounced on him and shouted at him with wild excla- 
mations that sounded similar to: >Either right-hand or 
left-hand traffic, you can’t have both, you scoundrel, 
you coward!< I had tried to seize his throat and finally 
I hit out so fiercely that he had to call for help. When 
I was dragged to the doctor in my rabid state, I sud- 
denly broke free, threw myself at the window in the 
hallway, broke the window and cut my hand — you can 
still see the deep scar here. I had spent the first few 
nights in the hospital in a kind of brain fever, but now 
he found my senses completely clear. »Of course,< he 
added quietly, -I’d rather not report this to the gentle- 
men, otherwise theyll end up bringing you back there 
again. Rely on me, I will do my best. 

What this helpful doctor told my tormentors about 
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me is beyond my knowledge. In any case, he achieved 
what he wanted to achieve: my dismissal. Maybe he 
declared me insane, or maybe my lifestyle had become 
less important to my family because the head of their 
church had been caught exposing himself to school- 
girls in the park, and fixing me was no longer quite as 
urgent an issue as far as they were concerned. 

So all I had to do was sign the commitment to leave 
our homeland within two weeks, and these two weeks 
were so full of all the thousands of formalities that a 
citizen of the United States now needs in order travel 
— military papers, police, taxes, passport, visa, health 
certificate — that I didn’t have time to think much about 
the past. Apparently there are mysterious regulating 
forces at work in our brain that automatically switch 
off what might burden and endanger the soul, because 
whenever I wanted to think back to my time in the 
clinic, the light in my brain went out, so to speak; Only 
after weeks and weeks, in fact, only here on this ship, 
did I find the courage again to think about what had 
happened to me. 

And now you will understand why I behaved so im- 
properly and probably incomprehensibly towards your 
friends. I was just strolling through the gaming sa- 
lon by chance when I saw your friends sitting in front 
of the computer; I involuntarily felt my foot rooted 
to the spot in amazement and terror. Because I had 
completely forgotten that you can play GeoGuessr on 
a real computer and with real countries, I had forgot- 
ten that two completely different people can physically 
play against each other in this game. It actually took 
me a few minutes to remember that what those play- 
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ers were doing was basically the same game that I, in 
my helplessness, had been playing against myself for 
months. The names I used during my grim exercises 
were only substitutes and symbols for these real areas; 
My surprise that this advancing of the invisible vehicle 
on the screen was the same as my imaginary fantasy in 
the mental space might perhaps be similar to that of an 
astronomer who has calculated the existence of a new 
planet on paper using the most complicated methods 
and then actually sees it in the sky as a white, clear, 
substantial star. As if held magnetically, I stared at the 
screen and saw my place names, streets, landscapes, 
traffic signs, the forest, the sky and the fields as real 
photographs; In order to get an overview of the loca- 
tion of the place, I had to involuntarily mutate it back 
from my abstract world of names into that of the mov- 
ing automobile. Gradually, I was overcome by curios- 
ity to observe such a real game between two partners. 
And then the embarrassing thing happened: I, forget- 
ting all politeness, intervened in your game. But this 
misidentification of your friend hit me like a stab in 
the heart. It was purely an instinctive act that I held 
him back, an impulsive move, like one who, without 
thinking, grabs a child who is leaning over a railing. It 
was only later that I realized the gross impropriety of 
which I was guilty by my insistence.« 

I hastened to assure Mr. R. how happy we all were to 
have met him by this coincidence, and that after every- 
thing he had confided to me, it would be doubly inter- 
esting for me to watch him tomorrow at the improvised 
tournament. Mr. R. made an uneasy movement. 

»No, really don’t expect too much. It’s supposed 
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to be nothing but a test for me... a test of whether 
Im... whether I’m even capable of playing a normal 
game of GeoGuessr, a game on a real computer with 
actual countries and a live partner... because I’m hav- 
ing more and more doubts now whether those thou- 
sands and perhaps hundreds of thousands of games 
that I played were actually real GeoGuessr games and 
not just a kind of dream GeoGuessr, a fever GeoGuessr, 
a fever game in which, as always in dreams, intermedi- 
ate stages were skipped. Hopefully you won’t seriously 
expect me to presume to be able to stand up to a Ge- 
oGuessr master, let alone the first in the world. What 
interests and intrigues me is only the posthumous cu- 
riosity to find out whether what was going on in the 
cell back then was still GeoGuessr or already madness, 
whether I was on the edge of the dangerous precipice 
or already beyond it — only this, only this alone.« 

At that moment the gong sounded from the end of 
the ship, calling for dinner. We must have chatted for 
almost two hours — Mr. R. had told me everything 
in much more detail than I have summarized here. I 
thanked him warmly and said goodbye. But I had not 
yet walked all the way along the deck before he fol- 
lowed me and added, visibly nervous and even a bit 
stammering: 

»One more thing! Will you tell the gentlemen be- 
forehand so that I don’t seem rude afterwards: I’m only 
playing a single game... it should be nothing but the 
final line drawn under an old score — a final settlement 
and not a new beginning... I don’t want to fall into this 
passionate gambling fever that I can only think back 
on with horror a second time... and by the way... the 
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doctor also warned me back then... expressly warned 
me. Anyone who has fallen victim to mania remains at 
risk forever, and with GeoGuessr poisoning, even if it 
has been cured, it is better not to go near a computer... 
So you understand — just this one test game for myself 
and nothing more.« 

The next day we were gathered in the gaming salon 
exactly at the agreed hour, three o’clock. Our group 
had grown to include two lovers of the traveling art, 
two ship officers who had specifically requested leave 
from on-board duty so that they could watch the tour- 
nament. Even GeoGlamovic didn’t keep us waiting as 
on the previous day, and after the obligatory settling of 
playing conditions, the memorable game of this Homo 
obscurissimus against the famous world champion be- 
gan. I’m sorry that it was only played for us thoroughly 
incompetent viewers and that its sequence is as lost to 
the annals of GeoGuessr as Beethoven’s piano impro- 
visations are to music. Over the next few afternoons 
we tried to reconstruct the game together from mem- 
ory, but in vain; We were probably all paying too much 
attention to the two players during the game instead 
of the course of the game. Because the mental con- 
trast in the habits of the two partners became more 
and more physically visible as the game progressed. 
GeoGlamovic, the veteran, remained as immobile as a 
block the entire time, his eyes stern and fixed on the 
screen; For him, thinking seemed like a physical effort 
that required the utmost concentration in all parts of 
his body. Mr. R., on the other hand, moved completely 
relaxed and at ease. As a real dilettante in the most 
beautiful sense of the word, who only enjoys the game, 
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the >diletto<, his body was completely relaxed, he chat- 
ted with us during the first breaks, explained things to 
us, ate a few peanuts with a light hand and when it 
was his turn always just looked straight at the screen 
for a second. Each time it seemed as if he had already 
anticipated the landscape that would appear. 

The obligatory opening rounds went by quite 
quickly. Only once they switched from the mode 
of driving around to the one in which you can only 
look around but no longer move, and finally to the one 
in which even that is no longer possible and you are 
looking at the mere, still photograph, did something 
seem to happen to develop tension. GeoGlamovic 
extended his pauses for reflection; That’s when we felt 
that the real battle for the upper hand was beginning. 
But to be honest, the gradual development of the 
situation, like any real tournament game, was quite 
a disappointment for us laypeople. Because the more 
views of groves in Sri Lanka and suburbs in Belgium 
intertwined in a strange ornament, the more impen- 
etrable the actual state of affairs became for us. We 
could not perceive what either opponent was thinking, 
and which of the two actually had an advantage. We 
only noticed that points on the world map appeared 
and disappeared again, that the players zoomed in 
and out in search of small and smallest place names, 
but we couldn’t - because with these superior players 
every movement was too fast for the naked eye - 
grasp the considerations behind this back and forth. 
This was gradually accompanied by a paralyzing fa- 
tigue, which was mainly due to GeoGlamovic’s endless 
pauses for reflection, which also began to visibly irri- 
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tate our friend. I watched with concern as the longer 
the game dragged on, he began to shift more and 
more restlessly in his chair, now biting his nails out 
of nervousness, now reaching for his pencil to write 
something down. Then again he ordered mineral wa- 
ter, which he hastily gulped down glass by glass; it was 
evident that he could combine a hundred times faster 
than GeoGlamovic. Every time his opponent decided, 
after endless deliberation, to adjust the marker with 
his heavy hand, our friend just smiled like someone 
who sees something long-awaited arrive. He must 
have calculated all the possibilities in his head with 
his rapidly working mind; The longer GeoGlamovic’s 
decision was delayed, the more his impatience grew, 
and an angry and almost hostile expression formed 
on his lips as he waited. But GeoGlamovic was not to 
be hurried by any means. He deliberated stubbornly 
and silently and paused for longer and longer. In the 
forty-second round, after two and three quarters of 
an hour, we were all sitting around the tournament 
table, tired and almost indifferently. One of the ship’s 
officers had already left, another had picked up a book 
to read and only looked up for a moment at every 
change. But then suddenly the unexpected happened. 
As soon as Mr. R. saw the new view of a street, he 
crouched like a cat about to pounce. His whole body 
began to tremble, and as soon as GeoGlamovic had 
time to take in the image, Mr. R. hit the space bar 
sharply and said loudly, triumphantly: »There! Done 
it!«, leaned back, crossed his arms over his chest and 
looked at GeoGlamovic with a challenging look. A hot 
light suddenly glowed in his pupil. 
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Involuntarily we bent over the screen, trying to 
understand the triumphant announcement. At first 
glance, no direct success was visible. Our friend’s 
statement must therefore refer to a development that 
we short-thinking dilettantes could not yet calculate. 
GeoGlamovic was the only one among us who didn’t 
move at that challenging announcement; he sat so 
imperturbably as if he had completely ignored the 
offensive »Done it!< Nothing happened. As we all 
involuntarily held our breath, we suddenly noticed the 
ticking of the clock. It went on for twenty seconds, 
thirty seconds, forty seconds — GeoGlamovic didn’t 
move, but I felt as if his thick nostrils were stretch- 
ing even wider due to some inner effort. This silent 
waiting seemed just as unbearable to our friend as it 
was to us. He suddenly got up and started walking 
up and down in the gaming salon, first slowly, then 
faster and faster and faster. We all looked at him in 
some surprise, but none of us were more worried than 
I was, because I noticed that despite all the violence 
of his steps, these ups and downs always only covered 
the same amount of space; It was as if every time he 
came across an invisible barrier in the middle of the 
empty room that forced him to turn back. And with 
a shudder, I realized that this up and down uncon- 
sciously reproduced the extent of his former space in 
the clinic; that’s exactly how he must have run up and 
down during the months of confinement like a caged 
animal, his hands clenched and his shoulders hunched 
just like that; In this way and only in this way he must 
have walked up and down there a thousand times, the 
red lights of madness in his fixed yet feverish gaze. 
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But his thinking skills still seemed completely intact, 
because from time to time he turned to the table impa- 
tiently to see whether GeoGlamovic had already made 
a decision. But the wait drew out to two, then three 
minutes. Finally what none of us expected happened. 
GeoGlamovic slowly raised his heavy hand, which 
had previously been immobile on the table. We all 
looked forward to his decision with excitement. But 
GeoGlamovic didn’t make any move; instead, the back 
of his turned hand pushed the mouse slowly to the 
side with a decisive tug. Only in the next moment did 
we understand: GeoGlamovic had given up the game. 
He had surrendered to avoid being visibly beaten in 
front of us. The improbable had happened, the world 
champion, the champion of countless tournaments, 
had lowered his colours in front of an unknown per- 
son, a man who had not touched the game for years. 
Our friend, the anonymous Ignotus, had defeated the 
strongest GeoGuessr player on earth in open combat! 

Without realizing it, in our excitement we had stood 
up one by one. each of us felt like we had to say or do 
something to give vent to our delighted amazement. 
The only one who remained motionless was GeoGlam- 
ovic. Only after a measured pause did he raise his head 
and look at our friend with a stony look. 

»Another game?« he asked. 

»Of course,« replied Mr. R. with an enthusiasm that 
I found unpleasant and, before I could remind him 
of his intention to leave it to one game, he immedi- 
ately sat down and began to start a new game with 
feverish haste. He guided the mouse with such heat 
that it slipped twice through his trembling fingers; my 
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previously embarrassing discomfort with his unnatural 
agitation grew into a kind of fear. Because a visible 
exaltation had come over the person who had previ- 
ously been so quiet and calm; the twitching around his 
mouth became more and more frequent, and his body 
trembled as if shaken by a sudden fever. 

»Don’t!« I whispered to him quietly. »Not now! Let 
that be enough for today! It’s too stressful for you.« 

»Stressful! Ha!« he laughed loudly and maliciously. 
»I could have played seventy rounds in that time in- 
stead of all this dawdling! The only thing that’s hard 
for me is not falling asleep at this rate! - There! Just 
get started!« 

He had said these last words to GeoGlamovic in a 
violent, almost rude tone. His opponent looked at him 
calmly and measuredly, but his stony gaze had some- 
thing of a clenched fist. Suddenly there was something 
new between the two players; a dangerous tension, a 
passionate hatred. They were no longer two partners 
who wanted to playfully test their skills against each 
other, they were two enemies who swore to destroy 
each other. GeoGlamovic hesitated for a long time be- 
fore making the first move, and I had the distinct feel- 
ing that he hesitated so long on purpose. Apparently 
the trained tactician had already discovered that his 
slowness was precisely what was tiring and irritating 
his opponent. So he waited in front of a street sign in 
Singapore for no less than two minutes and fifty-eight 
seconds before sending off the most normal, the sim- 
plest of all solutions. Our friend immediately placed 
his marker, but again GeoGlamovic took an endless, al- 
most unbearable pause; It was like when a strong light- 
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ning strikes and you wait with pounding heart for the 
thunder, and the thunder doesn’t come and still doesn’t 
come. GeoGlamovic didn’t move. He thought quietly, 
slowly and, as I increasingly felt, maliciously slowly; 
But with that he gave me plenty of time to observe Mr. 
R. He had just downed his third glass of water; I invol- 
untarily remembered him telling me about his feverish 
thirst in the cell. All the symptoms of abnormal excite- 
ment were clearly apparent; I saw his forehead becom- 
ing damp and the scar on his hand redder and sharper 
than before. But still he controlled himself. Only when 
GeoGlamovic pondered endlessly on the fourth move 
did he lose his composure and suddenly hiss at him: 

»Come on, make your move! « 

GeoGlamovic looked up coldly. »As far as I know, we 
agreed on a three-minute round. I don’t play with a 
shorter time, on principle.« 

Mr. R. bit his lip; I noticed how the sole of his shoe 
was rocking more and more restlessly against the floor 
under the table, and I myself became inexorably more 
nervous because of the oppressive feeling that some- 
thing unreasonable was brewing inside him. In fact, 
a second incident occurred on the eighth lap. Mr. R., 
who had been waiting with less and less self-control, 
could no longer contain his tension; He shifted back 
and forth and began unconsciously drumming his fin- 
gers on the table. Once again GeoGlamovic raised his 
heavy peasant head. 

»May I ask you not to drum your fingers like that? It 
bothers me. I can’t play like that.« 

»Ha!« Mr. R. laughed briefly. »So we see.« 

GeoGlamovic’s forehead turned red. »What do you 
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mean by that?« he asked sharply and angrily. 

Mr. R. laughed again, briefly and maliciously. »Noth- 
ing. Just that you’re obviously very nervous.« 

GeoGlamovic remained silent and bowed his head. 
It wasn’t until exactly three minutes later that he gave 
up his solution, and the game dragged on at this deadly 
pace. GeoGlamovic became more and more fossilized; 
Finally, he always took the maximum of the agreed 
pause for reflection before he made up his mind, and 
our friend’s behaviour became stranger from one in- 
terval to the next. It seemed as if he was no longer 
taking part in the game and was instead occupied with 
something completely different. He stopped his heated 
pacing and remained motionless in his place. Star- 
ing into space in front of him with a fixed and almost 
crazy look, he continually muttered incomprehensible 
words to himself; Either he lost himself in endless com- 
binations or — this was my innermost suspicion — he 
worked out completely different games, because every 
time GeoGlamovic finally made a move, you had to re- 
mind him to come back to the here and now. Then it 
always took him a few minutes to get his bearings in 
the situation again; I began to suspect more and more 
that he had long since forgotten GeoGlamovic and all 
of us in this cold form of madness that could suddenly 
erupt into some kind of violence. And indeed, the cri- 
sis broke out at the nineteenth location. GeoGlamovic 
hadn’t moved his marker yet when Mr. R. suddenly, 
without really looking at the game, pushed his mouse 
forward and shouted so loudly that we all jumped: 

»Tasmania! 5K!« 

We immediately looked at the screen in anticipation 
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of a special move. But after a minute, what none of 
us expected happened. GeoGlamovic very, very slowly 
raised his head and looked from one person to the 
other in our circle - something he had never done be- 
fore. He seemed to be enjoying something immea- 
surably, because a satisfied and clearly scornful smile 
gradually began to appear on his lips. Only after he 
had enjoyed this triumph, which was still incompre- 
hensible to us, to the end did he turn to our group 
with false politeness. 

»Sorry — but I don’t see Tasmania. Do any of the 
gentlemen see Tasmania?« 

We looked at the screen and then at Mr. R. worriedly. 
The scene actually showed — a child could have seen 
it - a medieval inner city with German street signs, 
and could not possibly be in Tasmania. We became 
restless. Could our friend have missed the mark in his 
heat, clicked a continent too far or too close? Alerted 
by our silence, Mr. R. now stared at the board and 
began to stammer violently: 

»But the possum guards don’t belong here... they’re 
wrong, completely wrong. The map is wrong! Every- 
thing is completely wrong in this world... the signposts 
point in the wrong direction... that’s a completely dif- 
ferent game... That’s...« 

He suddenly stopped. I had grabbed him violently by 
the arm, or rather pinched his arm so hard that even 
in his feverish confusion he had to feel my grip. He 
turned and stared at me like a dreamwalker. 

»What... what do you want?« 

All I said was »Remember!« and at the same time ran 
my finger over the scar on his hand. He instinctively 
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followed my movement, his eyes staring glassily at the 
blood-red line. Then suddenly he began to tremble and 
a shiver ran through his entire body. 

»For God’s sake,« he whispered, his lips pale. »Did I 
say or do something wrong... have I after all... ?« 

»No,« I whispered quietly. »But you have to stop the 
game immediately, it’s high time. Remember what the 
doctor told you!« 

Mr. R. stood up with a start. »I apologize for my fool- 
ish mistake,« he said in his old polite voice, bowing to 
GeoGlamovic. »Of course what I said is pure nonsense. 
Needless to say, it remains your game.« Then he turned 
to us. »I also have to apologize to the gentlemen. But 
I warned you in advance not to expect too much from 
me. I am sorry for the embarrassment I have caused 
you — this was the last time I tried to play a game of 
GeoGuessr.« 

He bowed and left, in the same humble and myste- 
rious manner in which he first appeared. Only I knew 
why this man would never open geoguessr.com again, 
while the others were left a little confused, with the un- 
certain feeling that they had narrowly avoided some- 
thing uncomfortable and dangerous. »Damned fool!« 
McConnor growled in his disappointment. GeoGlam- 
ovic was the last to get up from his chair and took an- 
other look at the page where the clock was now point- 
lessly ticking down the three minutes of a round that 
would never be finished. 

»It’s a shame,« he said magnanimously. »The begin- 
ning wasn’t all that bad. For a dilettante, this gentle- 
man is actually unusually talented.« 
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